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work status. It is possible that the work patterns of parents and adolescents are relatively independent; all teenagers who want or need extra money and have an opportunity to obtain a part-time job may actually work, regardless of their parents' employment status. More likely, however, the family's means of earning a living influences the teenager's work status. For example, families who own their own businesses or work on farms may rely on their children's help, with or without pay. Single-parent families or dual-worker families may rely on the oldest child for the care of younger siblings, precluding this child from participation in the paid labor force. Schulz (1969) vividly portrays the experience of eldest daughters of working mothers in poor ghetto families. These girls assume major child-care and household responsibility at a young age, often experiencing pride and self-efficacy at being trusted, along with resentment of the burden and loss of their own childhood freedoms. At the other end of the economic spectrum, teenagers with large allowances also may be less likely to work, since they already can afford to buy whatever they need or want. Parents' own experience as adolescents may be an additional factor; parents whose schooling suffered because they had to work during their teenage years might encourage their children to devote full time to studies. In contrast, in families in which the father is absent, or one or both parents is either unemployed or employed for very low wages, the teenager may play quite a central role in the family economy. Indeed, with the rise in teenage pregnancy, teenagers themselves may function as household heads, responsible for supporting the family. In these situations, adolescent work becomes a necessity, and unemployment may have serious consequences. These issues are addressed in more detail toward the end of our discussion of children as workers. (See the subsection "Minority and Low-Income Youth.'1)
One ongoing research effort, the "Project for the Study of Adolescent Work" at the University of California, Irvine, provides much of what we know about the impact of work experience on teenagers' views of the world (Greenberger and Steinberg, 1980; Greenbergcr et al., 1980). This pioneering inquiry into the relatively unexplored field of adolescent employment has some methodological limitations and has not been replicated by other investigators. Therefore, although we discuss this scries of studies in some detail, the generalizations emerging from it must be considered tentative.
In the "Project for the Study of Adolescent Work," tenth and eleventh graders were divided into three groups: students who were working in their first paid part-time jobs (Group I), students who had not worked but were looking for jobs (Group 2), and students who had neitherer, 1976; Reidy et al., 1980; Segal, 1979).. Thus, the fact that a mother works, along A. H. Amsden, ed., Th<
